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WIS CRE LAWY. 
J THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


‘THE CORRESPONDENT, No. 2. 

[r must be much more agreeable and satisfacto- 
ry to see the proof of a doctrine or principle of 
religion, than merely to assume the principle or 
doctrine, a3 if no preof were necessary. The 
latter, however, is often found to be by tar the, 
more convenient. It saves much thought and | 
bour. It exposes not to the failure of proof, or to 
the difficulty of combating objections. In Dr. 
Emmons’ Doctrinal Sermons, a volume which L| 
some time since read with peculiar sensations, | 
frequent use is made of assumption instead of ar- 
cuiment and proof. The Dr. has found himseil 
able by this means to prove whatever he wished. 
But his example is not a solitary one. He has many 
successful imitators in this particular. And this, 
method of proof, how easy and concise! Dy assum- | 
ing the principle ordoctrine in question, we come | 
very conveniently, if not quite satisfactorily, to! 
the intended result. This mode of writing and} 
reasoning is often very acceptable to superiicial 
readers ; te those especially who contide implicit- 
ly in the opinions and assertions of their favourite 
wuthors, ‘Though fallacious, its fallacy is often} 
unobserved, or it has the appearance and effect of 
compicte demonstration. 

{ sheil never forget a sermon which I heard 
when young, nor the influence which it had for'! 
geome time on my mind, in regard to the cardinal! 
points of Calyinism. The text was, * My ways] 
are pot your ways,nur my thoughts your thoughts,” | 
&:. ‘Lhe preacher told us, that if we had bad the! 
arrangement of the natural and moral world, ours! 
would have differed widely from the disposals of | 
We, for example, should have had! 











providence. 
no irackless deserts, no beasts of prey, no famine! 
nor pestilence. Every part of the earth should 
haye been blessed with peace and plenty, and 
inun should have been free from vice, ignorance, 
aud suffering. But the preacher added, and we 
cordially agree with him, the ways of God, though 
we may not understand them, must be far better 
than our ways. We admit then, that we know not 
the divine pmrposes. The great book of nature 
is full of mystery: And we may apply the same 
reasoning in regard to the Scriptures. We admit 
them to he the word of God, and consequently 
that their doctrinesare true, ‘To this | cheerfully 
agree. But when the preacher added, we must 
believe the doctrine of the Trinity, the doctrine 
of total depravity, of unconditional election to fu- 
ture happiness, of irresistible grace and final per- 
severance, and for this reason that they are con- 
tained in the Bible; though at first { thought his 
proot clear in claiming these doctrines, J soon 
perceived a defect in his reasoning : I found my- 
seif constrained to ask for the proof, that these 
are scripture doctrines. It is not enough to as- 
sume these principles. The “strong reasons’? 


which support them must be produced. They 
are not self-evident. If true, they are capable of 
proof; and the evidence in support of them must 
be direct and clear, not partial and ambiguous, 

In judging “what is truth,” and in rejecting er- 
ror, we all ought to exercise the reason which 
God gave us for this important purpose 





W heu 


dare to judze ior ourselves? Shall wé not exam- 
‘ine the foundation on which the distinct articles 
of our religous creeds rest? Responsilite for our 
opinions as well as for our conduct, shall we not 


-may perhaps be interesting to seme of my female 


we ace toid that this or that doctrine, andno other ,of those forms which would be most convenier 


is supported on scripture authority ; shdll we not 


‘of ourselves judge what is right 7” Let vs not, 
my friend, be setighed with assertion #2 presump- 
tuous assurance, in cases which demand fair argu- 
ment and satisfactory evidence. K. 
FOR THE PHILANTHROPIST. 
THE LADIES’ FRIEND, No. 5, 

Various, 

That the mind of desulfory woman, 

Studious of change, and fond of novelty, 

May be indulged. 
The following extract from a late publication* 


—— 


————— 








readers. ‘Though the theory contained in it may 
appear plansible enough, yet 1 am of opinion that it 
would be very difficult to reduce it to practice ; 
for that fondness for novelty and change which is 
so distinguishing a characteristic of the female sex, 
would render it next to impossible to introduce 
amnony them so great an innovation. 

‘*{f am tempted te mention a visionary: s¢heme 
thst has sometime passed in my mind; and as it 
w:il procure you a laugn, though at my expense, | 
am willing te communicate it. You must have of- 
ten smiled at the detericration which the European 
fushions suffer, by going through so many hands, 
nmiost of them unskilful ones. These ill-made 
dresses appear the worse, from the gaudy materials 
of which they are composed; and silk and muslin 
attract a cruel attention where hometier articles 
would pass withodt observation. Now, suppese 
our ladies were to resolve on a permanent pecul- 
farity of costume, which should be subiect to no 
change or deviation; would not great advantages 
result from it ?—Let me allude to seme of them, 


and graceful. We should then never encounter a 
hgure with green shees, black sicckings, a blue 
gown and yellow bonnet, or-any of those luckless 
attemps at display of fancy which we sometimes 
meet, in the country and the town. Immense 
sums would be annually saved, that are now em- 


might lay out these savings in objects of substan- 
tial comfort, in improving their farms, or in edu- 
cation of a higher-kind. The materials of which 
ihe cloihes would be composed, are of our own 
growth, wool and cotten, There would be noth- 
ing needed from abroad, except the ribands, and 
these would soon come te be made here. Our 
own manufactures would be encouraged, because, 
when the article was once in permanent demand, 
and without capricicus variation, they could scon 
bring it to pertection, to the exclusion of foreign 
competition. U the principal familics in every 
county consented toe this arrangement, and agreed 
never to wear any other dress, except when they 
went ont of the state, it would soon become a mat- 
ter of pride, and a puint of honor to appear in their 
own peculiar costume, <A distinction would be 
made by those who could afford it, which would not 
be offensive, because it would be less obvious, by 
wearing the same uniform-dress, of finer texture. 
This would do away the envy and ruinous compe- 
tition, that now takes so much from laborious earn- 
ings. I have slightly alluded te seme of the inci- 
dental advantages that might result from a yolun- 
tary regulation of dress, sneh as eeonomy, encour- 
agement of our own manufactures, &c. but these are 
‘rifles ;—The grand advantage is, that women 
would look better, and their charms would be bet- 
ter displayed. You will say, perhaps, that this 
might be the case with some, but hew can it be 
with all? ‘fakea regiment with uniform, or with- 
out, individually, or in a body—which looks best? 
Even the mest ordinary are helped by the uniform 
dress while those who are superior, acquire great- 





“In the first place, the general taste is now very 
good, and the facilities for consulting the best} 


standards, extensive and entire. There is no dan-} 


er brilliancy from it. Yet, it is in yain to propose: 
such a scheme, the age is sophistical, and you are 
infected with its spirit. Formerly women dressed 


ger that any Gothic extravagance, anv cumber- | er 
8 J 5 Mars. to please men—but this simple, natural, honest 


some excrescences, or any bigo‘ed prejudices, will | 
interfere to produce deformity. It would not do| 
to adopt a dress for a whole state; this would pro- | 
duce too much uniformity—but let it be marked by | 
Counties. Suppose two or three ladies from each | 
town in a county should form a committee, to agree 
upon a dress for their county,—-woollen for winter 
and cotton for summer; the pattern should be chos- | 
en that would best answer the purpose of conven- | 
ience and symmetry; the bonnet and shoes, as well 
as the style of cap forthe matron; of the hair for 
young women, would be regulated on the same | 
principles. {tn having these forms once fixed, the | 
mantua-makers would soon become more expert | 
in making the clothes to fit, since that would be | 





their only object, aud not to attempt to imitatet@or | 


invent new fancies. In one county the colour 
might he blue, in another, brown, purple, green, 


Ke. with simple trimmings, of a suitable colour, to 
form a harmonious contrast with them. ‘The bon-| 
net would be straw, black or the natural colour. | 
with ribands to“accord with the dress, and in any | 
Caeeem ! 
*Letters on the Eastern States. Letter Sth, én the 
character aod condition of women, addressed to a lady. 





motive has gone by. They now dress to please 
one another; their costume is as full of concetti a3 
Italian peetry ; no man can understand it; nor do 
you consider us at all; you dress to excite admira- 
tion or envy in your own sex, and it is their re- 
marks or thetr suffrage, that yon attend ts, There 
are a thousand futile, expensive nothings in em- 
broidery, &c. that goto make it up. and which none 
but a milliner can appreciate. {t would require 
less expense and less time-to please men, and the 
purpose would be more natural and more generous ; 
but it is in vain to repine ;—we must submit in thi-, 
as in many other things, to the power of fashion. ’ 





rO TIE EDITOR OF THE PHILANTHROPIST. 
Sin—As I was one evening last week sitting and 
conversing with a stranger in my house, | heard 
one of the church bellsring. Linguired the cause 
The stranger observed that there was to, be a lec- 
ture, that a clergyman of distinguished talents 


'would preach, and that he wished to go and hear 


hink IL told him that with pleasure 1 would ac. 

company him... We both went to the meeting- 

house. The preacher delivered an‘ ingenious, 
! 








}ployed in foreign productions, and every taminy ~ 
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eloquent and pathetic discourse; 4 considerable | 


part of which, however, was occupied in warning 
the congregation to have no fellowship with those 
people who deny a future judgment—with those 
who deny the Saviour—and with those who do 


not believe that the influences of the spirit of | 


God are necessary in the work of regeneration— 
While the preacher was denouncing with great 
vehemence and mighty eloquence these three 
classes of pretended christians, and warning the 
congregation not to approach them, or hold any 
fellowship or communicn with them, a reflection 
occured to my mind, that he might, with the same 
propriety, warn the congregration not to have 
any fellowship with Jews, Mahometans, or Pagans. 
—I concluded, however, that this was one of the 


-arts used by the self-styled orthodox of the pres- 


ent day, to flatter their own denomination and to 
prejudice them against all others—l took the lib- 
erty, a3 ! hada slight acquaintance with the preach- 
er, to suggest to him, as he was leaving the house, 


that although I was pleased with his discourse, church established that abominable practice of 


yet that it did not apply to the people of this 
place; that there were none among us who de- 
nied a Savieur, none who did not believe in the 


( 70) 


and none but the priests permitted io enter them; 
and in the Romistréhurch, none but the priest- 
hood are permitted to come within the rails of the 
wtar.—'The former were asylums to criminals ; 
soare the latter; in the Pagan system, a criminal 
who came in sight of the holy er vestal virgins, 
was immediately pardoned; this power vas been 
extended by the Papist priests who have assumed 
not only the power of pardoning crimes, howev- 
er heifous, but of granting indulgences to sin.— 
|The heathen priests had their peculiar dress, cal- 
culated fo give a sanctity to their character, and 
‘inspire the multitude with awe and reverence ; 
‘the Romish and other Christian priests, have the 
‘same. The former wore a white robe, or gar- 
ment, when they approached the altar, as an em- 
‘blem of innocence; the Romish priest wears 
a white surplice. Those who were initiated in 
the heathen mysteries, were compelled by the 
priests to confess all the secrets of their past lives ; 
in imitation of which, the priesthood of the Latin 


confession of sins, which gave the clergy an al- 


_most unlimited power over their deluded followers 
by letting them into the possession of not only of 


doctrine of a divine influence, and very few who\all their secret sins, but even of their very 


denied a future righteous retribution of rewards 
and punishments, 


He replied, that there were! Rast, and bowed; 


thonghts—The Pagan priests turned about to the 
the Catholic priests do the same ; 


many such people in the town where he belonged. | the former partook of the victims offered in sac- 


Query —Would not this clergyman have dis- 


cerned more wisdom and christian charity, to have | 


'rifice, atter their sanguinary gods had been served, 


and the latter consume the consecrated wine and 


remained at home, and have used his best efforts! bread, whilst they maintain that it is profanation, 


for the conversion of the Deists and Infidels of! 
a | 


the metropolis, to which he belongs? 
AN OBSERVER 
New-Bedford, Sept. 9, 1822. 
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THE ANCIENT MYTHOLOGY, 
CONTRASTED WITH THE ROMAN CATIIOLIC CEREMONIES 
DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 

We have shown that the practice of allegoriz- 
ing the scriptures, aud the mysterious dectrine of 
the ‘Trinity, were of Pagan origin, and incorpora- 
ted into Christianity by the early Christian philoso- 
phers. We might pursue this inquiry and de- 
monstrate that most of the dogmas, which pass for 
Christian faith, and the greater part of the forms 
and ceremonies of the Romish Church sprung 
from the same source. 

The Grecian and Roman mythology, and stil! 
more the Oriental, had their mysteries and their 
unmeaning and supersiious rites and ceremonies ; 
so had the mother church of Christians, and many 
of the latter are nearly the same as the former.— 
These systems of mythology had their demi-gods 
and goddesses ; so had the mother church its male 
and female saints, which are objects of divine wor- 
ship. The former had their deos tuteleres, and the 
datter have their tutelar saints. With the Pagans, 
the observance of times and seasons, formed a con- 
siderable part of their religion; they had their 
dies fastcs et nefustos, iheir fasts, and feasts, their 
days of sacrifi:e+ ;—-the Papisis also, have their 
religious festivals and days of fastiug. ‘Uhetr car- 
nivals in licentionsness, lewdness, and disorder of 
every Isind, far surpass the lbacchanalia of the an- 
cients. Many of the religious holydays in the Re- 
mish Church were adopicd trom the Pagans.— 
Chandlemas-day, when ail the houses must be il- 
lumined, and every person must appear in the 
streets with a taper in his hand, was borrowed 
from a heathea ceremony in honour of the moth- 
er of Mars. 

The Pagans dedicated their temples to dead men 
whom they had deified; the Papists dedicated 
theirs to saints, The Pagansysiems oi mythology 
had their different orders and ranks of priesis; so 
baye those calling themselyes Christians.—The 
temples of the Pagans were considered as sacred, 








for any but communicants to touch the sacred sym- 
vols. 

The heathen temples were built in dark reces- 
ses, Near grottos, or caverns, surrounded with dis- 
‘mal and gloomy ojects and frightful sounds, to in- 
spire their votaries with awe and religious horror ; 


the Popish priests had their churches constructed 


in a dark and dismal manner, with windows calcu- 
lated to let in a glimmering and false light, and so 


‘arched as to give the voice a hollow and shrill 


sound, allof which was intended to work upon the 
fears ani imagination, and prepare the mind for 
superstitious thoughts and impressions. 

in comparmg Rome Pagaa, with Rome Chris- 
tian, a distinguished writer observes; * The old 
Romans had different orders of priests, with differ- 
ent and distinct offices and revenues; the high- 
priest, the luperci, the augurs, the pontilicies, the 
famines, salii, feciales, the duumviri, the keepers 
of the Sybilline books, &c. ; the present Romans 
have a Pope, cardinals, dominicans, franciscaas, 
jesuits, carmelites, benedictines, carthusians, cap- 
uchins, cisierciaas, observantines, augustines, ser- 
vites, &c. In imitation also, of the vestal virgins 


nuns, who take a vow of chastity, for the breach 
of which, they are immured, as the others were 
burned alive ; and as they had a right to deliver 
from the hand of justice any malefactor whom 
they casually met in their walks, so the present 
Romish priests claim and exercise an equal right 
to protect all criminals who can fly to them tor 
protection, which is borrowed irom the old Ro 
man asylums.” | 

We might pursue this subject much farther, and 
show in numerous other particulars, the corrup- 
tion of Christianity, and the similarity of the sys- 
fms of faith, the forms of worship, and religious 
ceremonies, denominated hristian, to those of hea- 
thenism and idolatry. But what have been noticed 
are perhaps sufficient—The difference between 
Rome Pagan and Rome Christian, for centuries, 
was litile more than in name, exeept, that the lat- 
ter system was more absurd and contradiciory “in 
its dogmas ; more complex in its structure ; more 
corrupt and contaminating—breaking down all the 
landmarks between virtue and vice; more crue! 











and persecuting in its spirit; more extensive in its 
iufluence upon society; and that it gave to the 
clergy, a degree of power and authority over 
human affairs, which was wholly unknown to the 
Pagan priests of antiquity.— Religious Inquarer. 


FROM PLAIN TRUTH, 


In the sixth number of the Utica Christian Re- 
pository, a person under the signature of  Heme- 
ra,” has really made a bold attempt to show that 
we are bound by the low of God to give one-tenth: 
of our income to support Theological students, 
Missionaries, &c. 1 should think men would have _ 
a little more regard for thé-Christian religion. 
than to advance so gross an absurdity in the en- 
lightened states of North-America. Ideas of this 
kind might answer a far better purpose in Spain 
or Italy; but Americans can easily discover, that 
the object is merely to aggranilize a certain order 
from the proceeds of the hard earnings of indus- 
try. ‘Po couple such dogtrines with christianity, 
is among other like attempts to destroy the purity 
of the religion of Jesus Christ. 

The reader, f presume, will discover the hypoc- 
risy of ** Hemera,” by the manner in which he 
introduces his insidious tale: the following is the 
introduction : 





*ON TYTHES.” 

“ Messrs. Editors—1 have a few thoughts upon 
the propriety of giving one-tenth of our income te 
rcligtous purposes, which | wish to lay before you 
and your correspondents, in hopes that if érroneous 
you or they may correct them. Im led to make 
this appeal, because most of my friends think my 
opinions incorrect, and because it is probable that 





in old Rome, they have founded several orders of 


you may throw some light on the sudject. Aud | 
|promise to endeavour to keep my miad epen to 
‘conviction, and to retract my sepiimenis as soon as 
1 discover they are wrong. T[ éciicve that every 
individual ought to give aT LEAST ONE-TENTH of /as 
income to religious purposes.’ Vnis specimen, i 
think, will satiate the reader: Popery, of the old 
Franciscan stamp, is here presented to b:s palate. 

Afier stating that the “farmer ought to give 
every tenth bushel of grain, every tenth lamb, and 
every tenth calf,” &c. he endexvours, by citations 
from the Jewish law by which their priests were 
supported, to prove that his position 
with the gospel dispensation, which is s; 


is consistent 
pivitual, 
separate, and entirely diferent from the Mosaic, 
and as far preferable to if. as Heaven is prefera- 
bie to earth. - No man, “ open to conviction,” and 
in his right mind, would culi passages which re- 
late only to the priesthood established under the 
Mosaic dispensation, to prove the propriety of 
Christians gtving one-tenth of their hard earnings 
to support a tribe of Missionary crusaders of mod- 
ern stamp.—But this is the foundation on which 
they are attempting to raise their fabric. hey 
haye for years been using their iniluence to es- 
, tablish a national religion, that they might be sup- 
iported by government; but I[ trust the examples 
{this order of vseful beings have set in ali govern- 
ments where they have obtained the ascendency, 
are Sufficient to induce a free people to repel all 
attempts that may be made to establish a hierarchy. 
Were the public induced to believe it their duty 
to bestow one-tenth of their money on these lador- 
ers, what would be the result? An established re- 
ligion never benefitted any country, and is it pos- 
sible the resuii would be diflerent in the United 
States? 

I proceed to examine “ Hemere.”” He says it is 
a fact ** that donations can be usefully applied: In 
these days, when the ‘liberai devise liberal things,’ 
there would be no occasion for waste, should all 
the brought into the storehouse. Fre- 


quently some 





9 


tuthes be 


new and vsefal plan is proposed” [to 





vet the people's a donor, and 


money] * by 








none of the treasuries of the societies are over- 
owing.” f have no doubt but donations can be 
applied—and as to the treasuries ever being ac- 
knowledged full, I despair of it: modern Mission- 
ary beggars would cry more—imore—more, even if 
the treasury of the United States were yearly emp- 
tied of its contents into their benevolent hands. He 
complains that “ Candidates offer themselves for 
Foreign Mission service faster than monies are 
furnished for supporting them.” Strange, indeed! 
that more presuming and idle young men can be 
found in the community, than will meet with sup- 
port in their extravagance and folly! I sincerely 


(ym). 


‘within us? Who can picture to his mind the phi- apart certain portions of every day consecrated to 
losophical results suspended on the success of the the pursuit of them, upon which we should suffer 
new order of virtues? What portrait, what form neither curselyes nor any body else ever to in- 
of the ancients ever exhibited such expressions of trude. There are twenty-four hoursin every day ; 
benevolence, purity, tranquillity, pleasing melan- let every man apportion them according to his 


choly, patience and resolution, as beam forth in 
the works of the modern painter and sculptor? 
What enthusiasm was ever produced by their 
ideas of propriety, er even of virtue? They 
'might delineate in their figures a solitary emblem 
of the sterner virtues, but a difficult art with them 
is now changed into a power of drawing forth with 
rapidity all the sentiments of the soul. Our he- 





choice or his profession. By dividing the time is 
a judicious manner, and by acting upon the pian 
resolutely, he may give to every day a peculiar 
character upon which he may atierwards refleet 
with pride and pleasure, and say, “ On that day I 
did actions worthy of my nature.” It is certainly 
better to act well one day, and te know why we 
have acted well, than to live a whole year and pot 


wish the number were reduced who are now liy-/roes, saints, and virgins start from the convyass be able at the close of it to giv@ any satis/actory 


ing on the labors of others.—In a doleful strain, 


I : A ° ° 
‘glowing with grace, beauty and intelligence. 


account of the manner in which we have passed 


he says, that ‘ Education Societies are dismissing Every thing in the drama of modern life is direct- the golden period) We all need the operation of 


young men for want of funds to support them:” 


but this is in truth good news ; I would recommend | 


the managers of these “ Societies” to advise those 
‘‘ young men” to go and learn some honest trade 
for a future livelihood: they would then do their 
duty to those ** young men,” and at the same time 
instruct them in the way they should go. 





Christian Philanthropist. 





NEW-BEDFORD, SEPTEMBER 10, 1822. 











HISTORY OF LETTERS—conccivnen. 

Ir is not, however, to be supposed that philoso- 
phy made no progress during that long period 
which has been emphatically styled the dark ages. 
Something was added to the chain of ideas, and 
though the mind did not receive a direction most 
favourable to its improvement, the continual at- 
tempts it made to distinguish itself in the intel- 
lectual world of metaphysics, gradually prepared 
it for those more abstruse and dificult specula- 
tions in the exact sciences, which afterwards form- 
ed an era in its history. A more rapid progress 
migat have been made had society been in a more 
advanced state ofimprovement. How could chris- 
tianity enlighten the mind with elevated ideas, 
while the springs of action were so weakened by 
vice as to give birth to no benevolent and virtu- 
ous sentiments? If the love of distinction drew 
forth so much ingenuity as the schoolmen mani- 
fested, and gave rise to a thoasand theories which 
flattered their vanity and pride, what trophies of 
science, what valuable acquisitions of learning and 
philosophy would not that exalted love of truth 
which revelation inculeates, have placed within 
their reach! Ambition gives nothing to reason but 
what it takes trom virtue; and the little it bor- 
rowed from that source during the dark ages, 
taught it only how to reason correctly from the 
strange and false principles it assumed. ‘This it 
fornd to be a sad experiment, for while it disci- 
piined and racked the mind, it served scarce any 
other useiul purpose than to overthrow the very 
principles it had so proudly endeayoured to sup- 
port. 

liow was I:terature then, it may be asked, ma- 
terially improved by the establishment of the 
Christian relizion? If hy literature be understood 
only the study of man as a moral agent in its trnest 
ind most con:prelensive seuse, it has derived from 
fhe Christian hNevelation vreatet advantages 
any thing else could have conferred. ‘he mea- 
gre mythology of the ancients, shrouded in super- 
stition, and trammetlied by an exclusive sp -it, 
gave to the mind no exalted ideas either ot the 
present or of the future state. It placed all hu- 
man virtue iu the efforts of physical courage and 
the triumphs of a savage ‘and vindictive spirit. 
But who can calculate the mighty chain of ideas 
derived from one single consideration of Chris- 
tianity—ihe shortness of human life connected 
with the immoriality of the thinking | 


principle 


¥ 
than 


Rhay 





-ed by the impulse of a single principle—that of 
sympathy.— The Christian religion is too sacred a 
subject to introduce upon the stage, but it has 
chastised the mind of the poet by the purity of its 
_ideas, and sentimental scenes with greater freedom 
‘are still more innocent. Eloquence has received 
innumerable tributes from the melancholy and pro- 


the soul gives it the highest trophy of genius— 
perfection of character. It has in fine, added to 
domestic and public life, improvements without 
number, which well serve as exhaustless themes 
for the eulogy of the moralist and philosopher, in 
every successive age. i 

] have now completed what I had to say upon 
the history of letters. ‘he views I have taken 
of national literature have been hasty—they could 
not well be otherwise. Yet I fear that | have 
fatigued, and perhaps wearied out the patience of 
of the gentle reader. If so, I beg his pardon for 
| my want of discretion. I did not think, at first, of 
}extending this subject to more than two or three 
‘short essays. The work has magnified itself like 
imany others, by contemplating it. Men, at the 
present day, are so universally engrossed by pur- 
suits fore.gn to reflection, that whatever has a 
tendency to recall them to the principles of the 
true phifosophy, ought to be seized upon with 
avidity. ‘This idea has led me to write what I 
have written, and will guide me, at the beck of 
reason, in my future speculatious. 








WHAT LL IDO NEXT? 

Wher we contemplaie the character and con- 
duct of great and good men, we find many things 
to admire, and many things which we would fain 
transter, if posstvicyto outselvés. and make them 
vur. own. 


Nyrasa 


ade 


as they did, with the advantage of their experience, 


of knowledge and virtue than they ever did. 
Great labour and perseverance are however ne- 
cessaryto any great attainments. It is best to place 
before us as high an cbject of pursuit as our cir- 
cumstances will authorize, and then to pursue it 
with ail our might. We must use method in every 
thing. We have a stubborn piece of ground to 
culiuvate—shall we begin with the most difficult 
part of it? No. We are to proceed from that 
which is Jess diflicult to that which is more difficult, 
till we conquer the whole and obtain the prize we 
are in pursuit of. A proper division of time is ab-| 
solutely necessary. Many moments, for want of it,| 
puss idly through our hands, in which we might 
have gained some new ideas, or done some actions 
that would have produced a very sensible improve- 
ment in our minds or tempers. There must bea 
time for every thing, and every thing in its time. 
If there isnot, our hours wili pass imperceptibly 
away «without wisdom and without enjoyment. 
Whatever we are to do—whatever we are to study, 
history, philosophy or mechanics, we must set 








‘lo do this is not so difficult a task as. 
many imagine, fon by making the same exertions ' 


' 


we may arrive to as high or even to higher degrees | 


|S, 


a powerful principle. to-induce us {0 act after a 
method. ff we have hitberto been influenced by 
unworthy principles, let us hereafter substitute 
instead of them that of being Giseful in all our ac. 
tions, which will not fail to make us act, and to act 
well, 





| “THINKS 1 TO MYSELF.” 


found reflections it produces, and while it delights | 


To Myself! a very important idea with most 
people, and much more so than it ought to be. Ii 
people would think less of themselves and more 
of their neighbours and friends, they would be 
much happier ; and believe, me, the world would 
be a very different piace from what it now is.— 
How so? Very evident. He who considers well 
the wants, the sorrows, the desires of his friend, 
is better able to anticipate his wishes and do hinr 
good, than he who thinks nothing about them. Dut 
ought not a person to consult his own interest 

And a person’s highest interest con- 
sists in his promoting that of others. ‘This is no 
paradox. ~Experience proves it is none. He 
who sacrifices his own interest promotes it, if he 
seeks the real interest of his friend. ite is belov- 
ed by every one. His friend, in order to express 
his gratitude, reciprocates his kindness, and sacri- 
fices his own interest to him in retara. Happy 
state of society, when benevolence leads to vir- 
tue, aud each individual of the great family goes 
out of himself in order to secure the good will 


> 


first? True. 


and to promote the happiness of his brother! 








c MARRIED, 
| In Westport, by A. B. Gilford, Esq. Mr. Willian 


Shearman to Miss Catherine Cory, both of Dartmoutt.. 
In Middkborough, Mr, Daniel Perkins to Mis Lyd- 
ia Keith : 
Jo Chilmark, Mr. Benjamin Allen, jun. of Tisbury, 
to Miss Cordelia Robinson of Chilmark. 

In Edgartown, by the Rev. Mr. Thaxter, Mr. Isaiah 
Mills, of New-London, to Miss Nancy Ripley of the 
former place. 

In Boston, Mr. Thomas Farnum to Miss Hannak 
Rich. 

In Dorchester, by the Rev. Dr. Richmond, Mr. Ed- 
ward Crehore io Miss Mary Preston, both of Dorcies 
ter. 

In Providence, Mr. George Backus to Miss Charlotte 
Allen. 


ce oe rn ee 


DIED, 

In this town on the 4th inst, afte- a few days illness, 
Mrs, Desire Howland, aged 43, wife of Capt. Jonathan 
Howland, 

On 3ist ult. Mrs. Emma Waldron, aged 21, wile 
of Mr. Marshall Waldren. 

On 3d inst. Sally, the last surviving daughter of Col 
Thomas T. Terry, aged 4 years and 8 monihs. 

How hard the stroke! How deep the wound ! 
How pain’d the parent's soul ! 

Vet sovereign grace a balm has found, 
To make the wounded whole. 

In Fairhaven, 2d inst. Miss Delina Spooner, aged 
18, daughter of Mr. Joha Spooner, 

lo Nanlucket, Mr. Francis Joy, merchant, aged 83 
years and 6 months, leaving 4 chiidren, 40 grand-chii- 
dren, and 23 grea: grand-children. 

In North- Bridgewater, Mrs. Jerusba Monk, aged 44. 
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POETRY. | 


; 


FROM TUE AMERICAN ADVUCATE. } 





——t 


ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG LADY. 
OW vain are al! our fondest hopes below ! 
Delusive source from whence our comforts flow! 
A blooming flow’r to death’s cold cavern borne, 
White parents, friends, their loss so deeply mourn. 


If gentieness of mein, if heart sinceere— 

Jf warm affections conld have stay’d her here; 
Sure, her pure soul would not have quit and fled, 
Nor could she now be number’d with the dead. 


With poignant grief, with innate groans and sighs, 
Our hearts are sore oppress'd—and weeping eyes 
Disclose the feeling, which wevean’t express, 

And speak more sure than words and deep distress. 


But, O! the bliss; celestial bliss on high! 
Enraptur'd scenes of joy which never die, 
Js her reward for piety and love— 

Her soul received by God in heaven above. 


Then hush our moans, let all our tears be crv, 
Ere lovog our souls must quit (heir clay and dy 
To meet onr friend in Heav'a, to part no more, 
And praise that God, we here on earth adore. 





f.. D. 








LUTHEK’S ACCOUNT OF HIS TEMPTATIONS. 

Anno 1521, as | departed from Worms, (said 
Luther) and not far from Eisenach, was taken 
prisoner, I was lodged in the castle of Wartburg, 
my Paimos, in a chamber far from people, where 
none could have access unto me, but onely two 
boyes that twice the daye brought me meat and 
drink ; now among other things they brought me 
hasel-nuls, which | put into a box, and sometimes 
used io crack and eat them. In the night times, 
my gentleman the Devil came and got the nuts 
out of (the box and cracked them against one of the 
bed-posis, making a very great noise and rumbling 
about my bed, but I regarded him nothing at all, 
when afterwards | began to slumber, then he kept 
such a racket and rumbling upon the chamber- 
stairs, as if many empty hogsheads and barreis had 
been tumbled down; and although | knew that 
the stairs were strongly guarded with iron bars, so 
that no passage was either up or down, yet | arose 
and went towards the stairs to see what the matter 
was, but finding the door fast shut, [ said, Art thou 
there? so be there still; 1 committed myself to 
Christ my Lord and Saviour, of whom it is writ- 
ten, GVinnuia sudbjecisti pedibus eyas, and then laid me 
cown to rest again. 

At such time (said Luther) when I could not be 
rid ofthe Devil with uttering sentences out of the 
biolie Scripture, then I often made him flie with 
jeering and ridiculous words and terms; I have 
recorded my sins in thy register; I said also unto 
him, Devil! If Christ's blood, which was shed for 
my sins, be not sufficient, then | desire thee, that 
thou wouldst praie to God for me. When he 
findeth me idle (said Luther) and that I have noth- 
ing in hand, then he is very busie, and before | 
am aware, he wringeth from me a bitter sweat: 
but when I offered him the pointed spear, that is, 
God's Word, then he flieth, yet before he goeth, 
he maketh me bicodie armed, or else giveth me 
a grevious hurrycane. When at the first I began 
to wr.te against Pope, and that the gospel went 
on, then the Dey:l laid himself strongly therein, 
he ceased not to rumble and rage about, for he 
willugly would have preserved Purgatorie at 
Magdeburg, and discurswn anunarum. For, there 
was a citizen, whose child died, for which he re- 
fused to have Vig:lia and soul-masses to be sung ; 
then the Devil plaid his freaks, came every night 
avout twelve of the clock into the chamber where 
the childe ded, and made a whinning like a young 

Che cood citizen being therewith full of | 














vn rate?’ 


came to inform him that a gentleman w 
with him. Tell him,” says the | 
Doctor, lam too happily engaged io change my | 
Situation, 
gentleman was his patron and intimate friend ; ac- 
cordingly they cach tock hold of an arm, and led 
him to the garden gate; when, finding resistance 


| lest you should hurt me. 
would do me to put a bullet through your body ; 


( 72 ) 





sorrow, knew not what course to take. The Pa-|Why then shoot dows a human creature, of which 


pish Priests cried out aud said,—O, now, you 
see how it goeth when Vigils are not held 
and solemnized, &c. Whereupen, the citizens 
sent unto me (said Luther) desiring my advice 
therein, (for my sermon which lately before J 
preached touching this sentence, They have Moses 
und the Prophets, was gone out in print, which the 
citizen had read,) then [ wrote unto him from 
Wittemburg, and advised him not to suffer any Vi- 
gils at all to be held, for he might be fully assur- 
ed, that those were merely pranks of the Devil, 
whereupon, the children and servants in the house 
jeered and contemned the Devil, and said, What 
doest thou, Satan? Avoid, thou cursed Spirit, and 
get thee gone to the place where thou cughest to 
be, inte the pit of hell, &c. Now, as the Devil 
marked their contempt, he left off his game and 
came there no more,—Quia est superdus Spiritus, 
et non polest. ‘erre conlemptuim $2:2. 
{from Martin Luthe:’s Life of Himself 








“Inecdvie—As Dr. Young (the celebrated ax. 
thor of the Night Thoughts) was walking in his 
garden at Welwyn, in‘Company with two iadies. 
one of whom he afterwards married, a servant 
sat 


iinout 


' 
epic 
ead 


wisued to sp 


‘The ladies insisted he should go, as the 


vain, he bowed respectiully, laid his hand upon 
his heart, and (in that expressive manner for 
which he was so celebrated) spoke ihe following 
lines : 

Thus Adam looked when from the garden driy'n, 

And thus disputed orders sent from Heaven ; 

Like him I go— but yet to go am loath; 

Like him | go—for Angels drove us beth ; 

Hard was his fate, but mine still more unbiod; 

His Eve went with him—but imine stays bebiol. | 





A ceriain clergyman was riding in the si«ge on 
Monday last, in company with a number of young 
gentleman, who were indulging themselves in 
mirth, which was carried to such an extent that it 
drew from the Rey. gentleman a severe rebuke 
for their rudeness—and observed that such coa- 








[ could make no use? A buffaloe would be better 
meat. For though your flesh’ might be delicate 
and tender, yet it wants that firmness and copsis- 
teney which takes and retains sait. At any rate 
it would not be tit for long voyages. You might 
make a good barbacue, it is true, being of the na- 
ture of a racoon or an opossum; but people are 
not in the habit of barbacuing any thing hu- 
man now. As io your hide, it is not worth taking 
oi, being little better than that ofa year old colt. 
As to myself, 1 don’t like to stand in the way of any 
thing that is harmful; I am under apprehension 
you might hit me. That being the case, | 
ihink it most advisable to stay at a distance. If 
you waat to try your pistols, take some object, a 
iree, or a barn door, about my dimension. If you 
hit that, send me word, and | shall acknowledge 
that if | had been in ihe same place, you might 
also have hit me.” 
NUMBER OF NUNS IN SPAIN, IN 178 
Extracted from a letier written at Seville, Spain, and 
published in the London New Monthly Magazine. 

* \When the last censas was made, in 1787, tie 
number G! Spanish females contined to ihe cloister 
for ile, amounted to thirty-two thousand.” ‘The 
ereel and wicked church law. which, aided by ex- 
ternal force, binds the nuns with perpetual vows, 
makes the convents for females the Bastiles ol su- 
perstition, where many a victim lingers throug! 
a long life of despeircrinsanity. The Numneries 
in thus town amount to twenty-nine. Of these, 
some are under the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
Friars, wiiose rule of religious life they profess; 


_and some under that of the Episcopal See [the 


Pope.] The last generally follow the monast.c 
rules of St. Benedict, St. Bernard, or St. Jerom ; 
and it is remarkable, that the same superstit.ou 
which is observable in the secular above the re:;- 
ular clergy, is found in the nuns under the Epi 

copat jurisdiction. Some of the lest inhabit larze 
convents, whose courts and gardens allow the 
habitants ample space ier exercise and amusement 


ANALYSIS OF TEA, 


** An opinion has long prevailed that Gre 





rf ry’ 
en Tea 


is impregnated with poisonous substances in con- 


sequence of its being dried by the Chinese, on 


duct was very unbecoming to them, and very un-, COPPEr plates. Altho” it was easy to have ascc * 
pleasant to persons of his profession. Being some- | tained on the spot, no one seems to have regarded 
what chagrined at this unexpected reprimand, they | #4 #8 of any consequence, and we have been goit.« 
determined to have some sport at his expense—he , 09 drink'ng, what has been almost universally con- 


was accordingly inquired of if he preached the last 

Sabbath? On being answered in the affirmative, 

he was inquired of, where? to which he replied, 

* Young men, had you been where you ought 

long since to have been, you would have heard 

me. 

town. 
A servant maid went to a lady 

hire, in the capacity of housemaid. 

(said the girl) who is to rub the 

footn an, or me? Neither, replied the lady, I do 

it every day for my health’s sake, and I wish oib- 
er ladies of quality would do the same, to cure 
them of the vapours. 

—_—_ oo 

DUELLING. 

Extract from a work entitled * Modern Chivalry, 
written by the late facetious H. H. Breckenridge, 
of Pennsy!vania. 

“f have two objections to this duel matter: the 
one is, lest I should hurt you; and the other is, 

I do not see any good it 





of quality, for 
Pray my lady 


9 


I could make no use of you when dead, for any 
culinary purpose, as | woulda rabbit or a turkey. 
[am no cannibal to feed on the flesh of man,— 





I preached at the State Prison in Charles- | ; ; 
{published the result of these, in which he says, 


that “ammonia was never indicative of the least 
‘particle of copper, in samples of green tea, 
furnitore, the | 9 hich were pertectly genuine,” He also states 


ee eee 


sidered, a deleterious infusion, without appeari: » 
in the least apprehensive of its consequences. 
The fact is, green tea is as free from perni- 


cious qualities as black tea, which has been recent- 


ly ascertained in London, by a variety of exper'- 
ments. A member of the Royal Institution has 


that the tea is dried in China, on porcelain slabs, 
and net on copper plates as generally supposed, 
and that the Northern Tartars are entire stran- 
gers to black tea, the green tea being only famil- 
iar to them. It seems that there are two distinct 
species of genus Thea; the thea bohea, and thea 
viridis ; and that hot alcohol poured on green tea, 
dees not cause the evolution of the leaves. but 
that they may become black and thus. resemble 
black tea, not infused. 

From this statement it appears, that the pre- 
vailing idea, as to green tea, is one of those yul- 


gar errors, which the progress of science alone 
bas dissipated, and that instead of swallowing a 


poisonous substance, when we use it, we 


are 


. drinking a wholesome beycrage.” 
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